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SURVEY OF HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 
THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 

During the three months' period ending January 10, 1920 there 
were sixty-seven additions to the membership roll of the State 
Historical Society. Twelve of this number enrolled as life members, 
as follows: John A. Bardon, Superior; Rev. Theodore A. Boemer, 
Port Washington; John Charles, Denver, Colorado; Benjamin F. 
Faast, Eau Claire; Howard T. Greene, Genesee Depot; Dr. Albert J. 
Hodgson, Waukesha; Milton M. Jones, Racine; Major C. Mead, 
Plymouth; John L. Osbom, Lawrence, Kansas; Wilbur A. Sisson, 
Ripon; Morten M. Steensland, Madison; Monroe A. Wertheimer, 
Kaukauna. 

The following fifty-five persons joined as annual members of the 
Society : Rev. Joseph Allard, Arkansaw ; George C. Astle, Baraboo ; 
Dr. A. E. Bachhuber, Mayville; Prof. W, G. Bleyer, Madison; 
Robert K. Boyd, Eau Claire; Harry L. Butler, Madison; Rev. 
Louis B. Colman, Neillsville; Harrison G. Davies, Watertown; 
Charles J. Dexter, Milwaukee ; Stephen H. Dooley, Ladysmith ; Roy 
Drew, Coloma; Eli E. Fischer, Watertown; Cameron W. Frazier, 
Menomonee Falls ; Max H. Gaebler, Watertown ; William J. Gaynor, 
Waukesha; Frank L. Gilbert, Madison; Joseph B. Goldbach, Milwau- 
kee; George E. Haff, Red Granite; Robert W. Haight, Waukesha; 
Rev. Floyd R. Harding, Black River Falls; Rev. John W. Harris, 
Portage; John A. Hazelwood, Madison; Joseph H. Hill, Menasha; 
R. A. Hollister, Oshkosh; Rev. Ivor G. Hyndman, South Milwau- 
kee; James R. Jensen, Janesville; Rev. Henry Johnson, Racine; 
Miss Edith R. Jones, Hancock; Rev. William P. Leek, Fond du 
Lac; Miss Katherine L. McLaughlin, Madison; Roujet D. Marshall, 
Madison; Julius F. Melaas, Stoughton; George F. Peffer, 
Waukesha ; Dr. Francis J. Pope, Racine ; Rev. Robert Pow, De Soto ; 
Edward Premo, Coloma; James F. Prentiss, Watertown; Knut A. 
Rene, Madison; Prof. H. S. Richards, Madison; Mrs. R. J. Russell, 
La Crosse ; Mrs. Harriet C. Schultz, Osseo ; Rev, J. Graham Sibson, 
Augusta; Albert E. Smith, Madison ; James W. Smith, Osseo; DeWitt 
Stanford, Elkhom; Elbert W. Stridde, Niagara; Nicholas Thauer, 
Watertown ; Henry M. Thomas, Racine ; E. Arthur Travis, Wauke- 
sha; G. F. William Ungrodt, Medford; Ralph H. Volkman, Ojibwa; 
Miss Jessie E. Wames, Milwaukee; Prof. Allen B. West, Milton 
Junction; Rev. Arthur D. Willett, Glenwood City; Oscar Wilson, 
Menomonie. 
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Figures presented at the annual meeting of the Society in October 
showed that forty life and one hundred sixty-five annual members had 
come into the Society during the year under review. This notable 
increase was chiefly due to the labors of the special membership 
committee directed by Curator J. H. A. Lacher of Waukesha. That 
committee could have accomplished little, however, but for the fine 
response to its appeals and cooperation in its work accorded by 
scores of members of the Society during the preceding year. The 
committee was continued by the board of curators, and in December, 
1919 a renewed drive for new members was opened by it. The results 
to date are shown in the figures and names recorded above. Since 
the renewed membership drive began Mr. Lacher of Waukesha has 
been responsible for adding seven persons to the membership roll, and 
Dr. W. F. Whyte of Madison, five. Mr. W. K. Coflin of Eau Claire, 
R. B. Lang of Racine, J. H. McManus of Coloma, and F. M. Smith of 
Osseo have each turned in two new members. We propose to print 
in the "Survey" from time to time the names of those members of the 
Society who distinguish themselves by their zeal in procuring new 
members. We shall be delighted to hear from any who are desirous of 
displacing Mr. Lacher from his present position of leadership in this 
matter. 

The death toll of the Society for the quarter just closed numbers 
six of its old-time members. Mr. R. G. Deming, one of our oldest 
members and long a resident of Madison, died at Twin Bluffs, Decem- 
ber 2, 1919. For many years Mr. Deming conducted the North- 
western Business College at Madison, now known as the Capital City 
Commercial College. 

James G. Flanders, for half a century a leading Milwaukee 
lawyer and for fifteen years a member of the Society, died January 1, 
1920. Mr. Flanders was active in politics and a friend and supporter 
of many educational and other community activities. He was for 
many years a member, and for several years president, of the board of 
trustees of the Milwaukee Public Library. 

John E. Morgan of Spring Green, former state assemblyman and 
University regent and for fifteen years a member of the Society, died 
at his home December 30, 1919. Mr. Morgan was a native of Ohio 
but had resided in Wisconsin since 1854. 

Mr. A. E. Proudfit, president of the First National Bank of 
Madison, died from a stroke of apoplexy, December 22, 1919. During 
most of his life Mr. Proudfit had been a resident of Madison, where 
his father had likewise been a leading business man and citizen. The 
elder Proudfit was the builder of a large portion of the state capitol 
which preceded the present structure. 
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Frank J. Finucane of Antigo died at his home early in December. 
He had long been a leading lawyer of Langlade County and had served 
as city attorney, president of the local library board, and member of 
the board of education. 

John Schuette of Manitowoc, leading business man and five times 
mayor of his home city, died in December after a brief illness. Mr. 
Schuette was a native of Germany ; he came to America in childhood 
and achieved substantial success in the country of his adoption. 

The Proceedings of the Society at its sixty-seventh annual meet- 
ing, held October 23, 1919, was sent to the printer at the beginning of 
the new year. The outstanding feature of the day was the annual 
address before the Society, delivered by Major General William G. 
Haan, commander of the Red Arrow Division in the World War. The 
address was given in the University armory to an audience which filled 
the large room and a special feature of which was a group of three 
hundred Red Arrow veterans who had served with General Haan 
overseas. At the business session of the Society held in the afternoon 
Judge E. Ray Stevens of Madison was elected president for the 
ensuing three-year term. The annual report made by the Superin- 
tendent of the Society for the year ending September 30, 1919 showed 
a greater accession of members and likewise a greater growth of the 
Library than in any previous year of the Society's history. On the 
suggestion of the Superintendent provision was made for an impor- 
tant expansion of the Society's research and publication activities 
through the creation of an editorial division, Mr. Quaife being elected 
to the newly-created office of editor of the Society. The president 
was directed to appoint a committee of five curators to nominate a 
superintendent to succeed the present incumbent. 

Bruce E. Mahan of the University of Iowa spent some days work- 
ing in the Society's newspaper and manuscript collections during 
December. Mr. Mahan is engaged upon a history of Fort Crawford, 
which may eventually appear as one of the publications of the State 
Historical Society of Iowa. 

Willoughby M. Babcock, chief of the museum of the Minnesota 
Historical Society at St. Paul, paid a somewhat extended visit to 
Madison in December for the purpose of studying methods and 
practices in vogue in the Wisconsin Historical Museum. Mr. 
Babcock is the successor of Ruth Roberts who went from the Society's 
museum to take charge of the Minnesota Historical Society's museum 
a year or more ago. More recently Miss Roberts resigned this 
position in order to take up the career of homemaker. 
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The Society had the pleasure of a visit in the month of December 
from Father Philip Gordon, missionary to the Chippewa Indians in 
northern Wisconsin. Father Gordon was bom at the town of Gordon, 
named for his father's family. His mother is a Chippewa and he 
himself is a member of the Bad River band of that nation. His 
Indian name is Ti-bish-ko-ge-zick, which means "looking into the 
sky," an appropriate term for a sky pilot, although he received it 
when a child, before determining his profession. He was named in 
honor of an uncle on his mother's side of the family. His grand- 
father was born at the old La Pointe village on Madeline Island and 
was interpreter for Father, later Bishop, Baraga, the early nineteenth 
century apostle to the Wisconsin Indians. The name was originally 
Gaudin, of French origin, but it has become Anglicized into Gordon. 

Father Gordon passed his boyhood in the woods of northern 
Wisconsin; at the age of thirteen he was sent to St. Paul to be 
educated. Later he studied in Europe at Rome, Innsbruck, and Bonn. 
Now in the prime of life he is devoting himself to the uplifting of his 
people and to helping them to a fuller and richer life. When asked 
if he was interested in the old Indian traditions he replied, "Yes, but 
they must be preserved in books, not in men." Father Gordon makes 
his headquarters at Reserve on Lake Court d'Oreilles; he officiates 
however at six chapels : one at Reserve ; two on the Lac du Flambeau 
reservation ; one at the mouth of Yellow River, for the St. Croix band ; 
one on Mud Lake in Rusk County ; and one at the Old Post, so-called, 
on the west branch of Chippewa River. This latter place is called by 
the Indians "Pakwaywang," meaning "a widening in the river" ; it is 
about fourteen miles east of Reserve in section thirty-two of township 
forty, range six west. 

Father Gordon ministers to the Court d'Oreilles band, the Lac du 
Flambeau band, and the St. Croix band of Chippewa, the latter of 
whom have no settled homes and many of whom are still pagans. He 
is an ardent advocate of Americanization and of creating in the 
Indians a desire for a better standard of life. Most of the Chippewa 
can read and write, over ninety per cent being literate. In the Court 
d'Oreilles band the oldest full blood is Anakwat (The Cloud), who 
lives at the post. Both he and Gaw-ge-ga-bi of Round Lake are 
much respected because of their age and wisdom. The orator of this 
band is Billy Boy, who lives at Reserve and speaks beautiful Chippewa. 
Father Gordon says there is as much difference between the common 
language of the reservation and that of the orator as there is between 
the slang of our street Arabs and the literary idiom of our best 
writers. He says Billy Boy is a master of Chippewa ; his language 
is sonorous and beautiful, full of original terms and lofty similes. 

Father Gordon thinks prohibition will save the Indian race; 
improvement in manners and morals has been noticeable since this 
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measure became effective. He is very proud of his boys who served 
in the European War, five of whom lost their lives on the battle fields 
of France. He is collecting their letters and reminiscences for the 
Wisconsin War History Commission and promises to write an article 
on "The Chippewa in the World War." 

Recently Father Gordon made a visit to the Potawatomi Indians 
of eastern Wisconsin, who have been so long neglected both by the 
government and by missionary agencies. At Soperton in Forest 
County he met the representatives of this tribe, most of whom are 
still pagan, and discussed plans for a mission. There are about three 
hundred Potawatomi living in Forest and in northern Marinette 
counties, some of whom have recently joined this band from their 
Kansas home. Their only missionary to the present time has been 
the Reverend Erik 0. Morstad of the Lutheran missions. The 
government recently acknowledged the claims of the Wisconsin 
Potawatomi to a share in the tribal funds, and it is hoped that they 
may be raised from the conditions of poverty and degradation into 
which they have fallen. Dr. Carlos Montezuma of Chicago accom- 
panied Father Gordon on his visit to the Potawatomi. The former 
is a member of the Society of American Indians and, like the latter, 
an enthusiastic advocate of making the Indians citizens and respon- 
sible for their own development. 

The diamond jubilee of the First Evangelical Church of Racine 
was celebrated with appropriate services November 19-23, 1919. The 
beginning of this church dates back to September, 1844, when an 
Evangelical preacher visited Racine and preached to a small group 
of Evangelicals gathered in a home on the site of the present high 
school building. 

The Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary and the diamond jubilee of the establishment of the diocese and 
archdiocese of Milwaukee by publishing on December 13, 1919 a 
thirty-two page edition with many illustrations. A sixteen-page 
historical section presented numerous articles on the history and 
development of Catholicism in Wisconsin. 

The movement initiated last summer jointly by the Wisconsin 
Archeological and Historical societies and the Milwaukee Museum 
looking to the public preservation of the site of ancient Aztalan gives 
present promise of tangible results in the near future. The Historical 
Landmarks Committee created by the State Historical Society at the 
October, 1919 meeting has undertaken to stir up public sentiment on 
the subject and during the early winter conducted a vigorous cam- 
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paign, with a view to inducing the local county authorities to take 
action for securing either part or all of the site for the public. 

On October 24, 1919 a celebration and homecoming was held at 
Mount Vernon, Dane County, to mark the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the towns of Primrose and Springdale. Both towns 
were first settled in 1844, and since the village of Mount Vernon lies 
on the boundary line between them, it was decided to hold the joint 
celebration there. Some years ago Honorable John S. Donald, a 
native of Springdale, secured for the place Washington and Lincoln 
elms. For the recent celebration he provided a General Pershing tree, 
which he had brought from France. The homecoming proved an 
interesting and enjoyable occasion to all who attended. Credit for 
arranging the event and carrying out the program is due Albert 0. 
Barton and John S. Donald of Madison. 

In erecting a statue to Brigadier General Erastus B. Wolcott 
Milwaukee does honor to one of Wisconsin's worthy pioneer citizens. 
Bom in New York in 1804, General Wolcott studied medicine and in 
1836 became a surgeon in the regular army. In 1839 he resigned and 
settled in Milwaukee where he continued to reside until his death in 
1880, Appointed a surgeon in the territorial militia in 1842, he rose 
by successive steps to the rank of major general and during the Civil 
War and for many years thereafter held the important oflice of 
surgeon-general of the state. He held also, at different times, numer- 
ous other positions of public trust, among them regent of the state 
university and vice president of the State Historical Society^ The 
statue to General Wolcott was placed in Lake Park in November, 
1919. Formal unveiling exercises will be held in the spring of 1920. 

Edwin 0. Kimberley, a soldier of the Civil War and long a 
resident of Janesville, died at Madison, December 24, 1919. Mr. 
Kimberley was a good friend of the State Historical Society and twice 
in recent months bestowed important gifts of historical material upon 
it. His gift of the unique collection of the "blizzard" press of Dakota 
is described in the March, 1919 issue of this magazine, pp. 331-82. 
In the same issue (p. 370) is an account of the presentation of an 
important collection of Civil War letters, while a few months earlier 
Mr. Kimberley presented to the Society an interesting group of 
pictures of members of the famous military band of which he was the 
leader. If all citizens of Wisconsin were as mindful of the interests of 
their Historical Library as Mr. Kimberley was, its collections would 
soon increase to manyfold their present size and value. 
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On October 23, 1919 the one-hundredth birthday anniversary of 
Mrs. Philetta Bean was charmingly observed at the Wisconsin 
Veterans' Home at Waupaca. Letters of congratulation were read 
from Secretary Tumulty, General Pershing, ex-Governors Upham 
and Scofield, Governor Philipp, Senator Lenroot, Judge Winslow, 
General King, and others. A native of New York, Mrs. Bean came 
with her husband to Wisconsin in 1843. They located at Stevens 
Point when it was an obscure lumbering village, and most of Mrs. 
Bean's life has been passed in this immediate vicinity. Two of her 
sons were soldiers in the Fifth Wisconsin Infantry during the Civil 
War. 

Carl Quickert, whose plan for bringing out a history of Washing- 
ton County was noted in a former issue of the magazine, writes under 
date of December 17, 1919 that lack of space has^ prevented publish- 
ing the history in his paper, the West Bend News. Accordingly 
estimates are being awaited on the cost of printing the work as a 
separate volume, the manuscript being now ready for the printer. 
Mr. Quickert concludes : "I shall, of course, remember the Historical 
Society with a copy of the work as soon as it comes out." 

What role Wisconsin's German-born or German-descended citizens 
would play in the World War upon which the United States embarked 
in the spring of 1917 was for some time a matter of anxious specula- 
tion on the part of many citizens and at least some officials of the 
United States. Now, less than three years later, the effective answer 
these same Wisconsin German- Americans made to the query finds 
graphic illustration in an attractive volume from the Press Publish- 
ing Company of Sheboygan entitled Co, C, 127 Infantry, in the World 
War. For the information of the world beyond Wisconsin's borders 
we note that Sheboygan is one of Wisconsin's lake-shore German 
counties and Company C was the national guard company of Sheboy- 
gan City; further, that its captain bore the Teutonic name of 
"Schmidt"; and that scattered over its muster roll are such names 
as Jerzewski, Bauer, Berndt, Bluemke, Bunge, Chieffo, Chudobba, 
Demopoulos, Engelhardt, Knauf, etc. What these sons of Wisconsin 
and their associates did to the followers of the German eagle on the 
battle fields of France is thrillingly recorded in the company history 
before us, the material, aside from official data, being furnished by 
Captain Schmidt. What the German soldiers did to Company C is in 
part tragically revealed by the long necrology roll near the close of 
the volume. The fine record of achievement which Sheboygan's 
favorite company made in the war is fittingly preserved in this volume. 
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The civilization of the Indian, for which leaders like Father 
Gordon and Carlos Montezuma are striving, goes on apace. An 
interesting bit of local evidence to this effect may be found in a tomb- 
stone inscription in the cemetery on the Oneida reservation near 
Green Bay. It is as follows : 

Nancy Skenandore. Born at Oneida, June 13, 1861. 

Graduated from the Hartford, Connecticut Training 
School for nurses in 1890. Practiced her profession in 
Connecticut and as superintendent of the Oneida Indian 
Mission Hospital until 1906. 

Died September 2, 1908. 

This memorial erected by the Connecticut Indian 
Association, 1914. 
In the Oneida church entrance is a bronze tablet which states that 
she was the first Indian trained nurse in the United States. 

THE BUISSON PAPERS 

Captain Joe Buisson was a native son of the Northwest, an ardent 
lover of the Mississippi River, on whose upper waters he was bom at 
Wabasha, Minnesota, in 1846. His father was a fur trader who came 
from Canada as an employee of Joseph Rolette of Prairie du Chien 
and married a daughter of Duncan Graham, the well-known Scotch 
trader of the upper Mississippi and the Minnesota rivers. The 
younger Buisson became a Mississippi pilot and steamboat master. 
In his later life he collected material for a sketch of rafting and 
steamboating on the upper river but died before he had made much 
progress in his project. His papers have recently come into posses- 
sion of the Historical Society by purchase through the kind agency 
of Captain Fred A. Bill of St. Paul. 

In point of age and of historical value the collection secured by 
Captain Buisson from Alexis Bailly of Wabasha is the most interest- 
ing portion of these papers. Bailly was born on the island of 
Mackinac, where his father was a prominent fur trader. He was well 
educated in eastern schools and upon his return to Mackinac was 
rated as a youth of great promise. He soon entered the employ of 
the American Fur Company and was sent to Prairie du Chien. There 
his first upper river voyage was made in 1821 in company with 
Duncan Graham, to carry supplies to the Red River settlement. 
Afterwards Bailly was for several years at the mouth of the Minne- 
sota, then called St. Peters, River, where he traded with Indians for 
both the American and the Columbian Fur companies. While at this 
place he married Lucy Faribault, whose mother was, like Captain 
Buisson's, a daughter of Duncan Graham. Bailly in 1834 built a 
home at Prairie du Chien; about ten years later he removed to 
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Wabasha where he passed the remainder of his life, dying there 
June 3, 1861. His papers cover the period of his fur trading enter- 
prises from 1821 to 1850. They consist of about one hundred and 
forty pieces, a typical fur trader's collection. The first paper is a 
bill of goods dated November 19, 1821 at Pembina, indicating about 
the time when Duncan Graham's caravan arrived in the Red River 
settlement. In 1825 Bailly's partnership with James H. Lockwood, 
the well-known Prairie du Chien pioneer, was dissolved, a notice of 
dissolution being herein contained. Letters follow from Joseph 
Rolette, one of especial interest on the famous Indian treaty of 
Prairie du Chien in 1825. In 1827 letters appear from Mackenzie of 
the Columbian Fur Company ; in 1833 Bailly was in partnership with 
the noted Minnesota pioneer Joseph Brown. The letters of this 
second period, 1833-40, are of especial value. During that time a 
Winnebago treaty was negotiated at Washington, and commissioners 
were sent to the Prairie to investigate tribal conditions. The whole 
affair was a notorious swindle and as such was investigated and the 
commissioners' findings were disallowed by the government. Some 
letters in the Bailly papers give additional information concerning 
this affair and the connection therewith of Samuel C. Stambaugh, a 
former agent at Green Bay. Light is also thrown on fur trade 
methods of the period. One letter from Hercules L. Dousman in 
1835 reports that a hatter was coming to the Prairie from Kentucky 
to buy skins, and it is conjectured that he would pay a better price 
for them than could be obtained in New York. 

The later Bailly papers throw side lights on the steamboat traffic 
of the forties; bills of goods, consignments, etc., for the different 
outfits show how dependent the traders were on the steamboats. In 
1848 Bailly was operating on Chippewa River where George Warren 
was his agent. 

The remaining portion of the Buisson papers consists of the 
material gathered between 1891 and 1914 for the history of steam- 
boating. It is of a miscellaneous character, containing among other 
things Buisson's recollections of the life of his grandfather Duncan 
Graham, some notes on the early life of Ramsey Crooks, and Indian 
biographies of prominent Sioux. Indian place names on the river, 
the early history of the St. Croix region, lists of steamboats, and 
names of pilots from 1823 to 1907 are included. Captain Buisson 
also made a list of early sawmills on the upper river. A typical 
sketch is that of Joe Perro (Perreault) from Kaskaskia, who became 
a rafting pilot from the St. Croix region. It is asserted that he some- 
times cleared $6,000 in two trips from the St. Croix to St. Louis. 
There are also many letters from the descendants of early steamboat 
captains and pilots with details of their lives, interesting stories of 
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steamboating days, and the diary of a river trip in 1904. Included 
in the collection are photographs both of the steamboats and of their 
pilots, the whole illustrating the transition from fur trade days to 
those of the heyday of the lumber and freight traffic on the upper 
waters of the mighty Mississippi. 

OUR CONTRIBUTORS 

M. M. Quaife ("An Experiment of the Fathers in State 
Socialism") is superintendent of the Society and editor of its 
publications. 

Dr. William Browning ("The Early History of Jonathan 
Carver") of Brooklyn, New York, is professor of neurology in the 
Long Island Medical College. He is one of the country's eminent 
specialists in his chosen field of work and has served as president of 
the American Association of Medical Librarians. His special interest 
in Carver grew out of a general study of physicians, who had dis- 
tinguished themselves as explorers, published recently in the New 
York Medical Record. 

John C. Reeve ("A Physician in Pioneer Wisconsin") is a 
physician of Dayton, Ohio, now in his ninety-fourth year. A self- 
made man. Dr. Reeve has risen to eminence in his profession. He has 
served as president of the Ohio State Medical Society and has been 
honored by Western Reserve University with the degree of LL.D. 
"for literary contributions to medicine." 

Louise P. Kellogg ("The Story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848") is 
senior research associate on the staff of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. 

W. A. Titus ("Historic Spots in Wisconsin: II. The Fond du 
Lac Trading Post and Early Settlement") presents in this issue of 
the magazine the second in his series of articles under the general 
title noted. Mr. Titus is a resident of Fond du Lac who makes a 
hobby of archeology and local history. 

THE WIDER FIELD 

On December 10 and 11, 1919 an Indiana History Conference was 
held at the state capitol. Three principal programs were held, the 
dominant themes being : the importance of state history and how to 
interest people in it; the study and teaching of state history; and 
local history. The details of these programs evidence a most praise- 
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worthy method of bringing about a general cooperation both of 
official agencies and of individuals to the end of cultivating the 
history of Indiana and making it of real service to the commonwealth 
and its citizens. Our readers will be interested to note that Dr. John 
W. Oliver, formerly a member of the research staff of this Society, is 
director of the Indiana Historical Commission and delivered a talk at 
the recent conference on "Cooperation among Historical Agencies." 

Frank B. Grover, an enthusiastic student of local history, died 
at his home in Evanston, Illinois, December 10, 1919. Mr. Grover 
was vice president of the Evanston Historical Society from its 
founding in 1898 until January, 1917 ; from the latter date until his 
death he served as president of the society. Mr. Grover found time 
in the midst of his law practice to write a number of historical articles. 
These include a history of Les Chenaux Islands, "Our Indian 
Predecessors, the First Evanstonians," "Father Pinet and his Mis- 
sion of the Guardian Angel," "Antoine Ouilmette," and "Some Indian 
Landmarks of the North Shore." So diligent a worker in the local 
historical field can ill be spared by the Evanston Historical Society. 

THE CENTENNIAL HISTORY OF ILLINOIS 

Illinois was admitted to the sisterhood of states in 1818 and in 
less than a century had become third among the commonwealths of 
the Union from the viewpoints of wealth and population and perhaps 
the equal of any from that of general culture and of development in 
the arts of civilization. Fitting was it, therefore, for the state 
legislature to authorize the preparation, under public auspices and at 
public cost, for the gratification of residents of the state and the 
enlightenment of the world in general, of a centennial history of the 
commonwealth. To all who are interested in the progress of historical 
knowledge it is cause for genuine congratulation that Illinois, among 
other progressive activities, maintains a state historical survey, 
manned by competent' scholars, chosen with particular reference to 
their qualifications for the work in hand. To this group of trained 
workers, therefore, under the general direction of the Illinois Cen- 
tennial Commission, the preparation of the history was entrusted. 
By them a six-volume work was planned, one volume to afford an 
introductory survey of Illinois at the time of admission to statehood, 
and the other five to comprise a comprehensive history of the state 
from the beginning of white knowledge of the region to the present 
time. Such a thorough-going history of a single American common- 
wealth, produced under such auspices and by such professionally com- 
petent direction, has never elsewhere to our knowledge been planned or 
carried out. To its production a large amount of money and the 
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labor of several years have been devoted. The significance of the 
enterprise, particularly from the viewpoint of its influence upon the 
further public support and conduct of historical work in the states of 
the Middle West, cannot fail to be great. This magazine has hitherto 
refrained from comment upon the enterprise because of a desire to 
have the completed work at hand before venturing upon a discussion 
of its several parts. But from a number of causes — the prolonged 
absence, through ill health, of the general editor, Professor Alvord, 
the removal of certain of the workers to other fields of activity, the 
exigencies of the Great War (one of the authors laid down his 
manuscript, uncompleted, to lend a helping hand in the battles of 
America fought on the soil of France), most of all, perhaps, to the 
magnitude and laboriousness of the work undertaken — the centennial 
year has come and gone and at the close of 1919 three of the six 
volumes have still to come from the printer. We have concluded, 
therefore, to present at this time some estimate of the three volumes 
which are already before the public. The reviews which follow are 
all by members of the research staflF of the State Historical Library. 
They have been written, however, at different times, over a period of a 
year or more, and with a view to publication in different historical 
periodicals. This circumstance will sufficiently explain any lack of 
collaboration as between the several reviewers which may be in evi- 
dence. For permission to reprint the first and second reviews 
acknowledgments are due to the courtesy respectively of the editors 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review and the American 
Historical Review. 

Illinois in 1818. By Solon Justus Buck. [Centennial History of 
Illinois, introductory volume] (Springfield: Illinois Centen- 
nial Commission, 1917. 362 p.) 
With praiseworthy foresight on the part of those concerned 
active preparations for the suitable celebration in 1918 of the cen- 
tennial of statehood for Illinois were begun several years ago. An 
important and commendable part of the preparation for the pro- 
jected observance of the centennial was the preparation, under the 
editorial supervision of Clarence W. Alvord, of a comprehensive his- 
tory of Illinois from the earliest times to the present. The history 
thus projected is to extend to five volumes, each devoted to the 
exposition of a suitable section of the entire period covered. Pre- 
liminary to this enterprise, yet logically a part of it, is the issuance 
of the volume under review, the specific function of which is to make 
clear to the reader of 1918 what were the several component elements 
entering into the Illinois of 1818. Although the volume appears 
under the auspices of the Illinois Centennial Commission the same 



